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Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 





prehensive assortment of every description of 


= DRY GOODS ——— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities cf 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Dry C Goods 


It is our endeavor to gather the fullest assort- 
ment of comely and — Silks and Dress 
Fabrics that can be obtain 


PLAIN SHAWLS an GOOD SHADES, 


Neat Plaids, Small ae and Stripes, Silk Blond 
and Grenadine for © , also a@ lin ne of Hosiery, 
Gloves, Handkerchief 8, * Underwear, a 
Gossamers and Housekeeping Goods ef all kinds. 
Coats and Ready-made Garments in every variety. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
MARKET AND NINTH STREETS. 
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JOSEPH G,. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
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WM. H. GREGG, 
Fine Pleasure Carriages, 


All Styles, for Spring and Summer driv- 
ing. Also large stock of all the latest 
novelties in my line constantly on hand 
and at reasonable prices. 


Also, full line of Harness, Lap Robes, 
Whips, Horse Clothing, &c. 


N.E. COR. TWELFTH and ARCH STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsu 
Hot and cold sea water baths in 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


a Y. Baxer & C0. 







Cocoa 


i) from which the excess of 

oil has been removed, is 
Absolutely Pure 

and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
@ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ed ocean view 
e heuse. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SiONb. 





THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 
Remains open throughout the 
entire ym Every convenience, 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S NEW GUIDE 


If you.want ROSES, FLOWERS or SEEDS o C, queens 
write for 91UR NEW GUIDE—FREE, It willhelp oe ws the best things NEW and OLD 
—Correct prices, careful service, whether you buy much, or little, or nothing, is immateriai. 
If you are interested in Flowers we want you to have our Book, and understand our methods 
of business, If not interested don’t send for it, it is intended for those who plant things, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., WEST GROVE, PA. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CONCERNING THE SPIRIT OF DIS- 
CIPLESHIP. 





(Continued from page 436.) 


To teach men to observe all things, 
whatsoever Christ has commanded us, will 
seem desirable or difficult in proportion as 
we grasp their underlying principles and 
make them our own. If wedo this fully 
we shall see that they are not a string of 
isolated directions, but are the natural ac- 
companiments of the new plane of life and 
experience. 

It is often said that the aim of the 
Lord’s dealings with us is the develop. 
ment of individual character. Is not this 
but half the truth? Should we not rather 
say that the object is the development of 
individual character with special reference 
to the good of others? To be conformed 
to the image of the Son of God means to 
enter upon a life of divine helpfulness. 
This thought is one of the first that we are 
to impress upon new disciples. 

To grasp the principles of Christ’s 
teaching, and to apply them under the 
immediate teaching of His Spirit is to be- 
come possessed of a wisdom far beyond 
any theories of political economy or of 
moral philosophy. It is to reach the clue 
to the solution of the social problem. 

However foolish it may seem to those 
who walk in the light of outward expe- 
diency, the light of Christ is the one safe 
guide to our whole life. 

The wisdom of following the Lord is il- 
lustrated in the position taken by the 
Early Friends on various subjects. It was 
through no well-developed theories as to 
the expense of war that George Fox testi- 
fied against it. He acted upon the teaching 
and the Spirit of Christ. Political econo- 
mists lamely plodding on two centuries 
after him are now gradually coming to see 
that Peace is not only right, but wise. In 
regard to oaths the same thing is true. 
What was seen to be wrong by the teach- 
ing of Christ is found to be unnecessary 
and injurious by man. Slavery, which 
was first declared against as a moral evil, 
is now found to be an economical mis- 
take. Shall not such instances give us 
faith in the wisdom of following the light 
of Christ? © 

At the same we must recognize the 
truth and not hide from others that, if one 
testify for and personally maintain truths 
beyond what are currently accepted, he 
must suffer for it in some way: 


“By the light of burning heretics, Christ’s 
bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvarys ever with the cross 
that turns not back ; 

And each mount of anguish numbers how 

each generation learned 





One new word in that grand Credo, that in 
prophet hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood, God conquered, 
with his face to heaven upturned.” 


It cannot be otherwise. Mankind is 
one family, and is still largely out of har- 
mony with God. Because it is out of har- 
mony with God, it is in sorrow and diffi. 
culty. No one can escape, altogether es- 
cape from this sorrow. But the disciple 
of Christ has come into harmony with 
God, and can no longer either rejoice or 
suffer with the world, as he did before. 
The very fact ot his having been brought 
into harmony with God necessitates his 
becoming an active factor in the bringing 
back of man to God. This puts him at 
once into opposition to those, who, mak- 
ing pleasure, or power, or some form of 
personal gratification their guide, go down 
to disappointment. He is made a par- 
taker of Christ, and enters by experience 
into a knowledge of the meaning of vi- 
carious suffering. 

There is weakness in the church because 
this is being forgotten, because men are 
striving to live Christian lives selfishly, 
and to graft the divine life into the worldly 
stock. This is man’s way, but in spiritual 
husbandry it is different. Here the wild 
olive is grafted into the good olive, and 
the power of lite in the good tree makes 
the inferior graft bear the good fruit of 
the root. 

Such teaching is objected to because it 
is not attractive. It has the attraction of 
truth and hearts sick of the world need 
something more than the world ‘ sicklied 
o’er with a pale cast’’ of religion. Care- 
less ones who are attracted by easy teach- 
ing soon find that there is little depth toit, 
and turn unbelievers, saying they have tried 
the Christian life and it is a failure. They 
are right as to the failure, but wrong as to 
the Christian life. They have never been 
disciples. If we teach as Christ taught 
we shall take up the cross ourselves and 
teach others to do the same. 

But I would not be misunderstood. We 
are to beware of that last refuge of self- 
gratification, in which voluntary crosses 
for their own sake are taken up, and car- 
ried. What we need is to have the in- 
ward crucifixion by which we pass from 
selfishness to love. It is not necessary for 
any one to make trials for himself. It is 
not right for us to feel condemned when 
pleasure is given us. Our Lord does not 
condemn pleasure. Relaxation and recre- 
tion are essential to good health either of 
mind or body ; suffering,considered in it- 
self, is to be avoided. Do not make thy 
little crosses, or set up any formal test by 
which to judge of thy own or others’ con- 
secration. Christ was no ascetic. He 
came ‘eating and drinking.” Let thy- 
self be yielded to Him. Follow practi- 


cally along the line of the principles He 


has laid down. In matters of doubt, put 
Him, as it were, in thy place, and see 
how He wou!d have acted or thought or 
spoken under the same circumstances. 
Then, do thou that thing, and so speak, 
and so think, though thou findest none 
among thy companions who will go with 
thee ; and thy reward shall be great, for 
thou shalt be His disciple and the child of 
thy Heavenly Father. : 

The disciple of Christ is not to ccurt 
persecution or trouble, but to so live in 
the power of his Master as to accept either 
if they should come to him, neither fling- 
ing himself on to them nor flinching from 
them. It is himself that is needed. He 
is part of the great plan for the redemp- 
tion of mankind. Events and experiences 
do not come to him for himself alone, but > 
for the blessing of others. He ceases to 
regard things from his own standpoint. 
He no lorger considers his so-called good 
fortune only to be providential and proof 
of a Father’s love, or finds in his mis- 
fortunes ground for doubting God. He 
sees in all changes the Hand of his Master, 
and knows they are all for the furtherance 
of the Gospel through him, if he will only 
accept them in the hope and faith of his 
Lord. By rebellion or exaltation we frus- 
trate, so far as we can do so, this pur- 
pose. By faith and courage and humility 
we enter into the vicarious work of Christ. 
For every sorrow has been caused by some 
sin somewhere, generally zoé the sin of the 
sufferer. Often it is only the sin of the 
race. The spirit of Christ in His dis- 
ciple turns this sorrow into a blessing to 
man, and a means to bring him back to 
God. Not the less does our healthful, le- 
gitimate joy and pleasure, enjoyed fully 
and intensely, in the sight and peace of 
God, bring light and healing. The soul 
that lives in God is a blessing to others 
through its sorrows, and also through its 
joys, for the main object is neither joy nor 
sorrow, but the will of God. 

RicHaRD HENRY THOMAS. 


236 West Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md., Second mo. 
4th, 1891. 





Tuey shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more: neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. 





Ir a man love me, he will keep my 
words: and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND THEIR LES 
SONS FOR HAVERFORD. 


BY PRESIDENT ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL. D. 


these games and appliances, the social life 
thet comes in with the boarding arrange- 
ments, the daily routine of work and play 
interspersed with holidays and entertain- 
ments, the rubbing together of boy with 
boy, in class, at the table, in chapel, on 
the play grounds and around the hall fires 
give a zest and a joy to life looked back to 
with the greatest enthusiasm. ‘‘ In Lon- 
don life is tolerable, at the universities it 
was enjoyable, but at school it was fascin- 
ating,”’ said an old Etonian, and ne only 
echoed the sentiments of most public 
school boys. The joy was in general pure 
and wholesome. It is worth something to 
a life to have such a boyhood to look back 
to. 

If we can believe the Alumni who come 
back here and talk over their old doings at 
Haverford,we have the same feelings here. 
The healthy life, the associations which 
cluster around four years at Haverford, the 
acquaintances and intercourse of Barclay 
Hall are no mean discipline as well as the 
sincerest pleasure. Young men who goto 
college for pleasure alone are usually dis- 
appointed. The pleasure comes with the 
life when it is not unduly courted. But 
for the normal student how superior the 
little miniature world of a dormitory col- 
lege, where professors and students all 
feel the closest interest in each other’s 
welfare, to the life of the same student, 
knowing his teacher three hours a week in 


, Continued from page 452. 

We will now approach a subject in 
which we can learn much from the old 
country. I mean that of sports. At the 
outset I wish to ally myself with that 
party who does not believe in the domi- 
nance of the physical in our institutions, 
who distrusts the value of an advertise 
ment drawn wholly from athletic suc- 
cesses, and who would prefer to point to 
intellectual and moral trophies ; and who 
notwithstanding this is still an ardent be- 
liever in the utility and desirability of 
sports. 

The opportunities in this direction in- 
an English Public School are prodigious. 
It will have a foot-ball field of from 10 to 
40 acres nicely graded, several beautifal 
cricket grounds of irreproachable smooth. 
ness, a great space asphalted for winter 
tennis. Tennis courts innumerable, sev- 
eral racquet courts, a rifle range, a swim- 
ming tank about 30x90 in which the water 
is kept at a constant temperature, a large 
gymnasium, and miles of country around, 
through which the boys run and roam in 
many a paper chase or game of hare and 
























tion stones of Haverford. 
omit a good opportunity of quoting to 
Haverford people asentence ot the founders 
of our college when they put forth as one 
of its objects ‘‘ a religious care over man- 
ners and morals.’’ 
bear some thought, ever manners as well 





hounds. Everything in short which one 
could think of to make a healthy and 
happy boyhood, not only possible, but 
certain. The associations afford excellent 
drill in citizenship and in business. The 
public spirit, and school loyalty, are kept 
to the highest pitch by games with outside 
schools. The standard in sporting morality 
is undeniably high. 

Now it is only those institutions which 
like Haverford owe their origin to long- 
sighted men who placed them in the coun- 
try and gave them control of plenty of 
ground that can fully enjoy the advan- 
tages of this state of things. It is far 
better for a young man that he should 
spend a half-holiday on our grounds in 
wholesome play than that he should even 
go to his home. Still more than that he 
should attempt to enjoy himself in a large 
city. We ought to make the most of our 
natural advantages. We ought to place 
the best cricket field in America inside our 
running track. We ought to level a large 
space for tennis. We ought to have a 
half-acre of asphalt pavement for winter 
sports of all sorts, and we ought to have 
that gymnasium which has now been suf- 
ficiently talked about. 

Will all this too greatly emphasize ath- 
letics in our students’ eyes ? I do not think 
so. It will destroy ten bad things to one 
good. It will stop loafing, novel-reading, 
city-going and other distracting things; it 
will create vigor, energy, loyalty and 
health. It will aid discipline. It wilt pro- 
mote good morals. It will not diminish 
study. English opinion and experience are 
unanimous on these points. It will also 
give the college such a hold on these mat- 
ters that they may be used to promote 

righteousness and drive out iniquity. All 








class, and casually meeting his mates in 


the halls of his buildings. 
The English day-schools may get as 


many prizes in Greek and Latin as the 
boarding-schools, but every parent who 


remembers the fascinating life of his years 
at a public school wants his son to have 
the same happy and healthy boyhood. 

Pres. Eliot says that at the age of 18 a 
French boy is two years ahead of an 
American boy. If this is true he has 
probably more than this great advantage 
over an English boy, and so has the Ger- 
man. An English head master will prob- 
ably admit this, and still claim’ that his 
schools are the best in the world. He 
bases this claim on ideas expressed in the 
report of a German Professor sent over in 
1877 by his Government to investigate 
English schools, who said, ‘‘ This is. in 
brief the result of my observations. In 
learning our higher schools are far in ad- 
vance of the English schools, but the edu- 
cation there is more effective, because it 
supplies at the same time a better prepa- 
ration for life.” 

It is satisfactory to find not one, but a 
whole line of schools that admit that the 
development of character, of conduct, of 
manners in the old meaning of the word, 
of moral strength, as well as of intellectual 
progress and physical development, is a 
most worthy and appropriate object for a 
school to aim at. 

The character of the ‘‘ English gentle- 
man,” so called, is often a subject of ridi- 
cule, and in some aspects, the exaggerated 
individual is rather ridiculous. In these 
exaggerated cases pomposity, brutality and 
conceit predominate, but when the pom- 
posity becomes toned down into a just ap- 








[ Second mo, 





preciation of one’s own rights, the brutal- 
ity intq a just defence of them, and the 
conceit into a firm adherence to well con- 
ceived opinions, these faults are almost or 
quite virtues, while the high public spirit, 
the intellectual honesty, the regard for 
honor and fairness which characterize 
him, are the other side.of the picture. 
But whether he is ridiculous or commend- 
able, and by how much he is ridiculous or 
commendable, it is nine-tenths the result of 
the tone and influences of the public 
schools, which have been crystallized by 
centuries so as to produce a peculiar type, 
and which are willing to admit that the 
creation of this type alone justifies their 
existence, even though they may be wo- 
fully deficient as educational instructors 
in the ordinary sense. 


The Englishman paraphrases the Per- 


sian proverb, and says he sends his son to 
school to learn to ‘‘ play cricket and to tell 
the truth.” 
respectively physical and moral develop- 
ment, they are good so far as they go. 


If these two phrases mean 


Now let us think of some of the founda- 
I never will 


That sentence will 


as morals, over morals as well as manners, 
and a religious care. 
superior in some respects, but how similar 
in the main is this to the English idea. 


How parallel, how 


Our institution was founded by Friends, 


theirs are conducted by the established 


church for the greater part, but they have 
both stuck the keynote which must per- 
vade sound education. And I for one 
don’t feel that the condition of America 
will allow vs to abate one jot or tittle of 
the high ideal that animated our founders. 
I think that our community needs a col- 
lege just on this line, a college where old- 
fashioned good manners and morals are 
expected and encouraged by the exercise 


of a religious care. 
To be concluded. 





Tue UniTep StaTEs has very few in- 
terests in Africa, but has been invited by 
the governments of Europe and some of 
Asia to join in an effort to suppress the 
slave trade and liquor traffic in Africa. 
The Shah of Persia, the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Sultan of Zanzibar join with Eu- 
ropean sovereigns in this laudable pur- 

If the provisions of the general 
act should be carried into effect, firearms 
and spirituous liquors would be practi- 
cally excluded from equatorial Africa and 
the slave trade abolished. Among the 
means to be adopted for this purpose wiil 
be the establishment of an international 
agency at Zanzibar, the construction of 
roads and railways, and the establishment 
of strongly occupied posts in the interior. 
With modern agencies at work as much 
can be done to open up Africa within the 
lifetime of a generation as was accom- 
plished in this country in the first two 
centuries after its settlement by the whites. 


19. 1891.] 


ON THE CHOICE OF INDUSTRIES IN 
INDIAN EDUCATION. 


BY PHILIP C. GARRETT.* 


Concluded from page 455. 

In visiting the dwellings of the Indians, 
a pleasing variety of home industries was 
observable, and indications ot some manual 
skill. The love of home and of each 
other was unmistakable, and a portion of 
their labor was directed to the construc- 
tion of their homes and enclosures of 
cattle. Foresight was manifest, and 
granaries like huge baskets bore witness 
to providence ; and here were the seeds 
of that love of accumulation which is 
presumed to be one of the strongest 
symptoms of enlightenment. They have 
apparently partaken of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of wealth and poverty. 
We witnessed their cookery, and even 
ventured to taste the results thereof, in an 
appetizing pancake, with a Spanish name, 
that was worthy of Ireland. The soups, 
purée of beans, if [ remember aright, 
were prepared in those remarkable and 
not inartistic, water-tight baskets, which, 
so far as deponent knoweth, are without 
a parallel among the denizens of oriental 
America. We saw no pianos in these 
humble abodes ; but ocular demonstration 
was not wanting of a knowledge of music, 
for we bought of the son of Chief Miguel 
a light and pretty flute, which, I presume, 
was on the same model as the reed which 
the god Pan used to play to the ancient 
Greeks. Blankets abounded, but prob- 
ably not the fruit of the Yuma loom; for 
looms we saw none. They may have 
been Navajo blankets, or Narragansett, or 
Manayunk. If Navajo, at least they will 
serve equally well to point the moral of 
my story. 

In pottery, however, certain of the 
Yuma families appeared to be proficient, 
shaping utensils with their own hands 
from the clay of the country, and not 
only utilitarian utensils, but also, like 
Luca della Robbia and Palissy, artistic 
figures of living things, and not usually 
of soulless things, but those called by 
Tennyson ‘‘ the roof and crown of things.” 
The imitative faculty was especially illus- 
trated (and to this we would call particular 
attention) by the accurate reproduction by 
one of these native artists, of a cup, a 
European cup, a fac-simile of the stout 
vessel from which coffee was imbibed at 
the Yuma Hotel across the river. 

Now here was quite a menu of trades, — 
short, it is true, of few courses, yet long 
enough to suggest the possibility of de- 
veloping, in the course of time, a series 
of industries that for magnitude and the 
quality of their products may challenge 
competition, and go far toward making 
this untutored savage, so recently in the 
Adamic and Evic condition, a not con- 
temptible rival of his white neighbors. 
It may be long before a World’s Fair is 
held at Yuma, and the climax of her 
— 


* Read at the Mohock Indian Conference, 189 
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esthetic attainments found ; but they have 
nearly reached the Mosaic stage of the 
chosen people already. 

Two brief lessons it is my object to 
draw ‘from this little narrative. One of 
these is that we should not despise the 
self-denying labors of Roman Catholic 
Sisters. Among all the instances of de- 
votion in philanthropic work, seldom have 
I anywhere in the East or West met with 
any that ‘excelled in faithfulness that of 
the members of Catholic sisterhoods. I 
cannot join in any denunciation of them 
or their schools; and, in humility and 
childlike simplicity, my experience is that 
they are the peers of any. My especial 
purpose, however, is to call particular 
attention to the basis which certain rude 
and infantile industries, already in opera- 
tion among the Indians, affords for most 
successful education and improvement. 
In my branch of the militant Church 
there is an annual query whether Friends 
are careful to train the young in such 
business ‘‘ as they are capable of.’”’ Here 
we have undeniable proof of the capa- 
bility of the Indians in two or three in- 
dustries at least. It may, indeed, well be 
questioned whether any instruction which 
Caucasians may give them in blanket or 
basket-making will cause their wares to 
bring higher prices in the market than 
those they are making, so long as there 
continues to exist the present furor for 
Indian curiosities. But the time will 
come when this will cease; and mean- 
while we should be building up the in- 
dustry, revivifying it, fitting it for larger 
and cheaper markets, converting rude and 
savage into classic art in their decoration, 
and, in fact, aiding our pupils to “rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
better things.’? I am not sure but in 
basket-making the Indians are peers of 
any manufacturers, —perhaps the superiors 
of any. But let us take the present feeble 
but definite and interested efforts at pot- 
tery among the Yumas as a basis for their 
industrial education. It is quite conceiv- 
able to me that an enterprising, clever, 
and at the same time disinterested artist 
and mechanic in porcelain might by un- 
remitting effort, in the course of time, 
make Yuma the hive of as busy an industry 
as Trenton, with a forest of smoking 
furnace stacks, and producing a style of 
pottery characteristic, unique, and meri- 
torious, for which there might be a great 
demand. I would begin by introducing 
potters’ wheels, and the simplest forms of 
work, educating them in the different 
kinds and values of clay and of quartz, 
in the producing of a glaze or enamel, 
and in the simplest improvements in de- 
coration ; then introduce the best furnaces 
and utensils, and gently lead them on, as 
they are able to bear the growth, to better 
and better productions. 

And so with blanket-making ; is it not, 
from what we know of the progress of the 
Indian, a possible thing to teach him the 
use of better looms, to introduce modern 
processes for carding wool and spinning 
it, to inform him as to the kinds of wool 
and methods of sorting and washing and 
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dyeing it, that would introduce the Na- 
vajo into a new world of profit and pros- 
perity in his own chosen field ? 

This is the point—in his own chosen 
field—wherein there is the nucleus of an 
industry,—the more skilled and promising, 
the better ; yet, however unpromising, let 
us avail ourselves of this nucleus, and 
build around it. Whether it be textile 
fabrics or pottery or basket-making, if the 
Indian has begun it himself, is it Utopian 
to believe he will, under proper fostering 
influences, be capable of attainment? I 
believe not. Having had before my eyes 
this summer an instance in one of the 
Hampton Indians whom General Arm- 
strong was good enough to send me, I 
believe not. For I do not hesitate to say 
that this Indian, for skill in handiwork, 
was far superior to any white man I have 
ever found in the neighborhood where he 
worked, and was worth higher wages. 

The suggestions which I wish to make, 
then, drawn from thonghts that ‘‘ arose in 
me” during this brief visit to the Yumas, 
are these, and they are made in submission 
to those whose experience in practical 
work among red men renders their modi- 
fications valuable :— 

1. That, when disposed to indignation 
that Roman schools should have so large 
a share of government patronage, we 
should remember that any censure on 
this account should not lie against the 
zeal of that Church whose ardor and in- 
dustry in philanthropic labors, and i” 
promoting the cause of Christ as they see 
tt, are worthy of all imitation on the part 
of the Protestant churches: it lies against 
that public opinion which, directly or 
indirectly, can sustain such appropria- 
tions, And we should be very tender 
toward those servants of God whose self- 
denying lives, devoted without stint to 
good works in profound faith, merit our 
admiration. 

2. That, while industrial education is 
receiving attention, as never before, in all 
systems of popular instruction among 
people of Caucasian races, it needs much 
greater proportionate consideration on 


-behalf of the Indians at the present stage 


of their development. It would not be 
amiss if one-half of the money now ex- 
pended upon the literary education of the 
Indians were bestowed upon their training 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
with the full purpose of making them 
adepts in these, and enabling them to be 
self-supporting, even if they know little 
else for half a century but the three R’s. 

3. In the choice of industries: that we ° 
should especially develop those in which 
the Indians hav: already shown some 
skill of their own evolution,—not to the 
exclusion of others, many of which may 
prove useful, according to the environ- 
ment. of a tribe, but in the reasonable 
expectation that in them would be found 
the best opportunity for profitable occu- 
pation, and therefore for elevation in 
material prosperity. 


Tue people which sat in darkness saw 
great light. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SoutH America.—At the-last monthly 
meeting of the American Bible Society, 
letters were presented from the Society’s 
Agent in Peru, who has been in prison at 
Callao since the 25th of July last. Mr. 
Penzotti was arrested at the instigation of 
the ecclesiastical authorities on a charge 
of publicly performing religious services 
not sanctioned by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Ona hearing before the Crimi- 
pal Court in November, it was proven 
that his religious services had been con- 
ducted privately within closed doors, and 
entirely within the limitations of the law, 
and he was acquitted; but inasmuch as 
the parties urging the prosecution appealed 
the case to the Superior Court he was re- 
manded to prisor. The Superior Court, 
after visiting the site of the chapel, af- 
firmed the decision of the lower Court 
and directed his release; when his ene- 
mies again interposed, and by appealing 
to the Supreme Court succeeded in hav- 
ing his imprisonment prolonged. Mr. 
Hicks, of the United States Legation, 
telegraphed on the 16th of January, that 
he had watched the case closely, and had 
had almost daily promises of Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s release, which the Foreign Office 
deemed certain; but although his im- 
prisonment has continued for more than 
six months, a decision does not seem to 
have been rendered as yet.—Bidble So- 
ciely Circular. 


Sr RS A 


Tue ANNUAL Concress of the leading 
representatives of the native races of In- 
dia, Brahmin, Buddhist, Mohammedan 
and Christian, has become the most pot- 
ent factor in the development of public 
sentiment in that great Empire of the 
English Queen; and is preparing a peace- 
ful revolution in the direction of the in- 
stitutions of civilization and Christianity, 
and, we may say, of sclf government. 
The brief dispatches thus far received in- 
dicate that these thousands of leading 
men met in convention are looking at all 
the important questions of public policy. 


should contract a marriage before the age 
of twelve, nor enter on the duties of mar- 
riage before the age of fourteen. They 
further approved of a system of local 
option, to limit or forbid the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. What is of most po- 
litical importance is the action, not yet 
fully reported, looking to representative 
Government under the Empress of India ; 
and thus giving natives a larger share with 
the members of the British Civil service 
in the administration of affairs.—/nde- 
pendent. 


OPPRESSION IN ARMENIA —The griev- 
ances of the Christians of Armenia have 
for some time been before the civilized 
world. In a recent letter to the Boston 
Congregationalist, Rev. H. N. Barnum, 
writing from Harpoot, says: ‘‘ The testi- 
mony of Christians is nominally accepted 
in the courts, but as against a Moslem it 
is of scarcely any weight. 


Thus they have resolved that no girls” 


With the ex- 
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ception of one or two members of the 
courts, they have almost no representa- 
tives in the local governments. The taxes 
are unequally distributed, and much cruel- 
ty is practiced in their collection. ‘ One 
of the greatest wrongs which Christians 
suffer in the rural districts is the oppres- 
sion practiced by petty lords and feudal 
chiefs. I know of districts where the per- 
sons and property of Christians are prac- 
tically at the disposal of these local 
tyrants. Several years ago the Govern- 
ment decided to banish some of the worst 
of these men, and a good number of 
them were sent to Constantinople en 
route to Albania, when their friends per- 
suaded the Government that the presence 
of these men among the Armenians was 
necessary to prevent their rising ; so they 
were all sent back again, to be more op- 
pressive than ever. It is to their interest 
to cherish the idea that the Armenians are 
inclined to rebel, for then they can treat 
them as roughly as they please, under the 
name of keeping them in order. 

‘‘ The censorship of the press is very 
severe, especially against everything in 
Armenia. Euphrates College owns a press 
which is needed for the publication of 
certain text-books, vocabularies, etc., but 
a four years’ effort to secure permission to 
use it, along with ample security that 
nothing shall be published which shall 
not first have secured the approbation 
of the censorship, has been futile. The 
name ‘Armenia’ is not allowed in any 
history or geography. The ritual of the 
Armenian Church, which has been in use 
for many ages, and which has been often 
printed, is not allowed to be reprinted. 
This is said to be one of the reasons for 
the recent resignation of the Patriarch. 
This all proceeds of course from the fear 
that the Armenians are likely to do some- 
thing desperate, and this fear has been pro- 
voked by men who have much zeal and 
very little sense. The Armenians as a 
class are a very peaceable, industrious, 
law-abiding people, and we who live in 
the interior see no signs whatever of a 
revolution among them.”’ 

In conclusion,Mr. Barnum says: ‘* The 
Christianity of the so-called Christian 
races in Turkey is effete, and has lost its 
vitality. A movement towards regenera- 
tion, through the Gospel and Christian 
education, has begun, and those who do 
the most towards ‘helping forward these 
enterprises will prove themselves the truest 
friends of Turkey, and will be the most 
efficient agents in settling the perplexing 
* Eastern Question.’ '’— Zhe Caristian. 


this, and that no sooner did I perceive 
that there was no place for this doctrine 
in the Church of Rome than I quitted it, 
with the one single regret that I had been 
awakened from a beautiful dream.”” Doubt. 
many Papists are, in like manner, de- 
ceived as to the exact character of the 
Church to which they belong.— Zhe 
Christian. 






































































































SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


OPENING OF A NEW MEETING.—The 
Friends who reside at Norristown, Pa., 
were about four miles from the meeting 
at Plymouth, to which they belonged; 
and as they were mostly without means of 
conveyance, they found it so inconvenient 
to attend that meeting, that they request- 
ed Abington Quarterly Meeting to grant 
them a meeting for worship, and made 
considerable effort to procure the erection 
of a Meeting-house. The Quarterly 
Meeting appointed a committee to pay at- 
tention to the case, who were authorized 
to open the meeting when they thought 
the necessary arrangements had been made. 

The time fixed upon was First day, the 
18th of the First month. A Friend, who 
was there, writes to us that ‘*The day 
was very unfavorable for such an occasion, 
as the sleet had made walking very diffi- 
cult, except in the middle of the streets. 
There gathered in the house, as I estimat- 
ed, about one hundred persons—some who 
were expected not being there, owing to 
the difficulty of walking. Friends were 
encouraged by so good an attendance. 

‘*The house is of stone—a pretty 
building—hardly as plain as many country 
Meeting-l-ouses, but not out of the way 
at all. It measures 55x35 feet. The room 
for meeting measures 37x29.6 feet. Its 
seating capacity, 175 persons, 

‘‘There is a basement-room of the 
same size, suitable for Monthly Meetings, 
etc. There isa shed for carriages, back 
of the Meeting house. The Friends have 
not yet collected all the money necessary, 
but are willing, as I understand them, to 
receive more from those interested in the 
opening of a new meeting for Friends.”’ 

The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
were in attendance, and the meeting was 
thought to be a good one. Our infor- 
mant says, that Friends at Norristown 
seem to be in earnest about their new 
meeting ; and he thinks it will be likely 
to grow by the removal there of Friends. 
He suggests that it will be well for 
Friends of other places occasionally to 
visit the meeting at Norristown, which 
will probably be small after the novelty 
of the occasion has passed away.—Phila- 
delphia Friend. 


FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, 
New Yorx.—For twenty-five years the 
meeting at Hartland, has been without a 
resident minister. During that period 
they have had occasional temporary visits 
from traveling miuisters. For the past 
ten years the average attendance on First- 
days has been eight. Sometimes special 











































































































































To Rome AND Back.—Madame Na- 
poléon Peyrat, widow of the Pastor of St. 
Germain-en-Laye, Seine-et-Oise, after 
having been for some time in the Church 
of Rome, has returned to the Protestant 
fold. Recently criticising the doctrine of 
*« development,” by which Romisff theo- 
logians justify their views relative to the 
Virgin, Purgatory, etc., as derived from 
the Gospel, she wrote: ‘* As for me, I 
believe in justification by faith. Further, 
I say that I have never ceased to believe 
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meetings have been held by workers who 
have been laboring under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Evangelistic Committee. 
But no apparent permanent results have 
accrued from such spasmodic efforts. 
None but a Quaker Church could have 
kept its doors open under such circum- 
stances. 

About a year ago the Quarterly Meet- 
ing succeeded in stimulating the Friends 
there to take steps toward securing and 
locating a pastor. The Quarterly Meeting 
held in Tenth month last appointed a 
committee and empowered it to alter and 
repair the Hartland Meeting -house if in its 
judgment it seemed best to do so. Six 
of the eight members of the committee 
visited the meeting and decided on im- 
proving the house, placing the supervision 
of the work under the care of the Chair- 
man of the Quarterly Meeting’s Evan- 
gelistic Committee. The house was built 
of stone, 50 feet by 36 feet inside, with 
the usual partition of sliding doors, with 
two large posts in the centre of each room. 

The sliding-doors were taken down and 
a lathed and plastered wall placed in their 
stead; the posts were removed, floor 
leveled, windows cut down and new sash 
and glass provided, room wainscotted all 
around, the walls and ceiling papered ; 
platform for pulpit, and new cloak-room 
erected outside the entrance; all com- 
pleted for $250, giving a room 25 feet by 
36 feet, with seating capacity for 150. 
In addition, thirty new chairs, especially 
adapted for Sabbath-school and meeting 
combined—like those in the Friends’ 
chapel in Brooklyn. A Bailey reflector 
lamp, with carpet for platform and centre 
aisle were provided by Friends in other 
parts of the Yearly Meeting. (The writer 
has no pecuniary interest in the Bailey 
Reflector Lamp—Pittsburgh, Pa.,—but 
having been instrumental in introducing 
it in three meetings, recommends it as be- 
ing the lamp for churches where gas is not 
used. An eight-light reflector will brilli- 
antly illuminate an audience-room 40x60.) 

The re-opening services were held on 
the evening of First mo. rgth. Francis 
H. Pierce, Chairman of Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Evangelistic Committee, preaching 
from the text, ‘* But thou shalt call thy 
walls salvation and thy gates praise.’’ 

George Hull, a good Sabbath-school 
worker, of Collins Monthly Meeting, has 
been attending the meeting regularly on 
First-days since repairs were commenced, 
and has accented the meeting’s invitation 
to locate there as the pastor in connec- 
tion with the meeting at Millville-—thirteen 
miles distant,—holding meeting at Mill- 
ville at 10.30 A. M. and Hartland, 3 P. M. 
The attendance has been steadily increas- 
ing under the new order; last First-day, 
25th inst., ninety being present. 


Davip HaDLEy writes to the Christian 
Worker of the opening in Second mo., 
of two new meeting-houses within the 
limits of Western Yearly Meeting—one at 
West Union, a village in Clark county, 
Illinois, and the other at Clay Center, 
four miles from Kokomo, Indiana. 


PENN COLLEGE, OsKaALoosa, First mo. 
3ist.—The meetings at Penn College, 
conducted by Dr. Elias Jessup, closed last 
evening. The ministry was clear, definite, 
practical. Earnestness and zeal marked 
all the exercises. Almost every Christian 
in the College did definite work for Christ 
in the meetings, and in every-day inter- 
course with the unconverted. Besides the 
usual prayer-meetings of the Christian 
Associations, a number of special prayer- 
meetings were held in students’ rooms, by 
classes, etc., and fully as many received 
definite blessing on such occasions as at 
the regular evening meetings. There is a 
general deepening and quickening of the 
religious life, and nearly a score have 
been blessed in conversions, or renewals, 
— Christian Worker. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to us from 
Penn College, says: ‘‘ We are thankful 
daily for the hopetul signs of God’s work 
amongst us, and pray that there may be 
ever fewer of those who yield to the 
temptations of the world after having 
known Christ and His salvation.’ 


NATHAN AND CATHARINE ENGLE, living 
near Butlerville, Indiana, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 
First mo. 21st, 1891. All of their six 
living children, and several of their com- 
panions were present, and twelve of their 
sixteen grand-children, besides other rela- 
tives. A number of useful articles were 
given to the bride and groom of half a 
century ago. A bountiful midday repast 
was spread. The marriage certificate was 
read, it having been beautifully written 
by the father of the bride. Of the forty- 
nine signatures, as witnesses, only seven 
are now living, as far as known. 


THE Lonpon Morninc MEETING, held 
in usual course on the 26th ult., was well 
attended. Isaac Sharp was present and 
gave interesting details respecting his po- 
sition as it was affected by his illness, pre- 
vious to, as well as after his journey to 
Paris. After forty days he was able to 
move across the threshold, and, before 
deciding upon his return to England, had 
been able to pay an acceptable visit to 
McCall’s Mission, where prayer had been 
previously made on his behalf, and also 
to Justine Dalencourt’s centre of religious 
labors. His intention, he now stated, is 
to return to Eatington, and there wait the 
unfoiding of the Divine will of his Heav- 
enly Father, who he believes will give the 
needed strength as well as intimation 
when to proceed. 

A letter was read from Samuel Morris, 
acknowledging receipt of the certificate 
prepared at last meeting, and thankful for 
the loving sentiments expressed with ref- 
erence to his services in London Yearly 
Meeting, Information had also been re- 


ceived from Mary E. Beck, with interest- 
ing accounts of the very cordial reception 
she had met wi:h from all classes in Phila- 
delphia ; she was pursuing her labors with 
cheerfulness under evidences of Divine 
favor.—London Friend. 


WILLIAM AND Susan T. THompson, af- 
ter finishing their service in Durham 
Quarterly Meeting, went to Banbury, 
where they attended the usual meeting on 
First-day, First month 4th. They then 
proceeded to London, and attended the 
Quarterly Meeting of London and Mid- 
dlesex, on the 5th and 6th ult. Thence 
they went to Weston-super Mare, being 
there on First-day, the 11th; in the even- 
ing attending the Mission Meeting. On 

econd-day they were ata Mothers’ Meet- 
ing held in the meeting-house. They had 
an appointed meeting at Cleveden on 
Third-day. Fourthday was Monthly 
Meeting at Yatton, at which they were 
present, also at the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight held first. The usual week- 
day meeting in Bath was altered to Fifth- 
day evening ; it was felt to be a season of 
refreshing to many of those present. 
Visits were paid to the aged and invalids 
in the city and suburbs, which were much 
appreciated. W. and S. T. T. then went 
to Bristol. 


Joun T. DorLanD began a series of 
meetings at Holloway Meeting-house, 
London, on First-day, First month 4th, 
and continued until First-day, the rrth ; 
Bible readings were given each afternoon, 
and Gospel meetings held in the evening. 
The severity of the weather somewhat in- 
terfered with the attendance, but there 
were not wanting indications of Divine 
favor. 

On Fourth-day, the 14th, John T. Dor- 
land was jomed by Arthur Dann, of 
Brighton, who went with him to Luton, 
where several meetings were held, and 
Bible readings given, also visits paid to 
the men’s and women’s adult schools. 
Oa Second-day, the 19th, they went on 
to Newport Pagnell, where two public 
meetings were he'd, and one Bible read- 
ing given. John T. Dorland 
expected to go into Yorkshire at the end 
of the month to visit several meetings in 
that county.— London Friend. 


eo 





Captain R. H. Pratt, of the Indian 
Industrial School at Carlisle, referring a 
few days ago to the report that many of 
the graduates had espoused the cause of 
the hostiles in the present lamentable out- 
break of the Sioux,said that seven covered 
the number that he had been able to hear 
about as going that way, and that they 
had all been led by parental and family 
pressure. Helikewise gave at as his opin- 
ion that, if it had not been for the peace- 
able teachings of the text-book of the 
United States History (Leeds’s) in which 
they had been drilled, they would have 
gone further, and many more would have 
gone. The day after this view was ex- 
pressed, a telegram from Pine Ridge 
Agency, speaking of the unfriendliness of 
Chief Two Strike, added that ‘ his two 
sons, who were educated at the Carlisle 
school have been endeavoring to get their 
father to return to the agency, and it is 
probably through their efforts he is think- 
ing of a surrender.” 
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As Society INTELLIGENCE we publish 
this week two accounts of the opening of 
meeting-houses ; one taken from the Phil- 
adelphia Friend, the other from a letter 
sent to us from Collins, New York. The 
manner of worship and service in these 
two meetings probably represents typically 
the extremes now existing amongst Friends 
in this country. 


Our correspondent adds : 


‘<The facts as stated were given me by 
members of the meeting, who have hith- 
erto been regarded as very conservative, 
but have become ready for anything that 
will improve the condition of the meeting. 
As I was about closing the meeting on the 
19th, a Methodist minister who was in the 
audience arose and asked that the people 
might have the pleasure of contributing to 
a collection. Hats had to be used for the 
purpose, and at my suggestion tw con- 
servative Friends passed them, ‘to the 
evident satisfaction of the meeting and 
their own peace of mind,’ and remarked 
audibly, ‘I never saw this before in 
Friends’ meeting.’ Two members of the 
committee were opposed to the suggested 
change when it was advocated in the 
Quarterly Meeting. They were placed on 
the committee by the liberal element, and 
after visiting the meeting were the first to 
speak in favor of the course pursued.” 


Comments on such changes have been 
made so often and at such length in these 
columns as to weary some, at least, of our 
readers. Proceeding still in the same way 
as the above of ‘improving the meet- 
ing,” might it not be reasonable to obtain 
not ooly the occasional presence of a 
Methodist. minister ‘‘in the audience,” 
but his regular service in the pulpit also ? 
Changes being in order, some modifica- 
tion of the designation of a Friends’ 
church might seem nvt inappropriate under 
such circumstances. 


—— tm 


ON THE OTHER HAND, it was well said 
by a valued contributor in our last num- 
ber,* that there may be too much silence, 
too much withholding of that which might 
and should be expressed, in our religious 
meetings. ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’”” What we 
need to have omitted is not that which 
comes from a heart full of the love of 
Christ and of those for whom Christ died 
and rose again, but what comes simply 
from a busy brain and a tongue of easy 





*On Silent Worship and Meditation, Friends’ Review, 
No, 28, page 452. 


utterance. It is more of a triumph of 
grace to keep some men and women still, 
than it would be to have them preach long 
sermons or offer lengthy prayers every 
time they go to meeting. But in an as- 
sembly containing even a few living Chris- 
tians gathered for public worship, hardly 
any hours will be passed in total silence 
unless a cast iron repression, under a false 
prepossession, holds dominion. This we 
have known in more than one instance, to 
the great spiritual loss of all concerned. 


Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, held at Portland, Maine, Second 
mo. 2, 3 and 4, must have been a very 
interesting occasion. 
hundred delegates registered, and fully 
three thousand were in attendance at sev- 
eral of the sessions. 
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THE DECENNIAL ANNIVERSARY of the 


More than eighteen 


The first Society was formed at the sug- 


gestion of Pastor Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
of Williston Church, Portland. The pur- 
pose of the organization is announced to 
be ** to train young people for the duties 
of their own church and denomination. 
It exists to make young people loyal and 
efficient members of the Church of Christ. 
Like the Sunday-school each society is in 
some local church and in no sense outside 
of that church ;’’ ‘- to promote an earnest 
Christian life among its members, to in- 
crease their mutual acquaintance, and to 


make them more useful in the service of 


God.” 


The number of societies is now over 
13,000, with over 780,o00 members, 


chiefly found in the United States, and 


Canada, also in Great Britain, Australia, 
and in all missionary lands. During the 
eleven months ending with Sixth month, 
1890, about 16,000 have been added to 
the total membership. A circular just 
received gives the following statements: 


‘¢ The United Society is simply a bureau 
of information. It prints the literature, 
answers, through the President, and other 
officers, thousands of letters of inquiry, 
supports one General Secretary, and in 
general seeks to spread the Christian 2n- 
deavor idea. It levies no taxes, however, 
and assumes no authority whatever, over 
any lobbleociety.” .-. «© . 6 0 « 

**« Since the United Society assumes no 
control or authority over any local society, 
it cannot come into conflict with any de- 
nomination. There is no reason why any 
denomination that chooses should rot form 
an alliance of its Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties. The society stands on the self- 
respecting ground that when its distinc- 
tive principles and methods are adopted 
by any church, the name in common fair- 
ness should go with them, though it may 
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be coupled with any denominational name 
if desired.” 


The United Society is represented by 


the Golden Rule, a weekly paper published 
in Boston, Mass., under the editorship of 
F. E. Clark, D.D., President of the So. 
ciety. 


The Revised Pledge of the Society con- 


tains a qualfying clause as to taking vocal 
part at every prayer-meeting,which wecon- 
sider to have practical importance ; refer- 
ring as it does to ‘‘ reason which I can 
conscientiously give to my Saviour’’ as 2 
ground for what is not done at such times. 
This Revised Pledge is as follows : 


‘¢ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 


strength, I promise Him that I will strive 
to do whatever He would like to have me 
do; that I will make it the rule of my life 
to pray and to read the Bible every day, 
and to support my own church in every 
way, especially by attending all her regu- 
lar Sunday and midweek services, unless 
prevented by some reason which I can 
conscientiously give to my Saviour, and 
that, just so far as I know how, through- 
out my whole life, I will endeavor to lead 
a Christian life. 
promise to be true to ail my duties, to be 
present at and to take some part, aside 
from singing, in every Christian Endeavor 
prayer-meeting, unless hindered by some 
reason which I can conscientiously give to 
my Lord and Master. If obliged to be 
absent from the monthly consecration 
meeting of the society I will, if possible, 
send at least a verse of Scripture to be read 
in response to my name at the roll-call.”’ 


As an active member I 


The timeliness of this movement was 


dwelt upon by several speakers at the de- 
cennial anniversary. 


Dr. George H. Wells, of Montreal, 
said : 


‘* Recall the origin and early growth of 
the Sunday-school, whose centenary we 
have already celebrated. More than a 
hundred years ago a cobbler of Gloucester, 
England, pitying the poverty-stricken chil- 
dren in the streets of that city, called them 
into his shop upon the Sabbath, his only 
leisure time, to teach them to read. How 
many people, ten years from that time, 
had heard of Robert Raikes, or imitated 
his works? But in that space of time, 
Christian Endeavor has encircled the 
globe. In forty six years there have been 
formed five thousand Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations ; in less than one-fourth 
the time nearly three times as many En- 
deavor Societies have been organized. 
Without in any way disparaging these 
other noble institutions, we may learn 
from such comparison to expect great and 
speedy gains from the Endeavor movement 
in the near future.”’ 


Dr. F. E. Clark said in his closing ad- 
dress : 


‘« The coming decade will see a greater 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


NAAMAN HEALED. 
II Kings v. 1—14. 

Gotpen Text.—Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
who healeth all thy diseases. Ps. ciii. 3. 

The central truth of this lesson, which 
should be carefuly kept in view in teach- 
ing it, is that which our Saviour drew 
from it (see Luke iv. 27), namely, that 
God is willing and ready to heal every 
one who comes to Him for healing, be he 
‘Jew or Gentile. See also Rom. x. 12. 


1. Mow Naaman, the captain of the 
host. The commander-in-chief of the 
Syrianarmy. Of the king of Syria. Ben- 
hadad Il. Was a@ great man with his 
master and honorable. 
Israel that leprosy cut a man off from so- 
ciety. Because by him the Lord had given 
deliverance unto Syria. 
asks how Syria came to need deliverance, 
since, when last we heard of the Syrians, 
they were victorious over the combined 
forces of Israel and Judah. I Kings xxii. 
1-36. To this question Scripture gives 
no reply, but the Assyrian monuments 
furnish a satisfactory one. An Assyrian 
monarch had pushed his conquests as far 
as Syria exactly at this period, bringing 
into subjection all the kings of these parts. 
But his conquest was not permanent. 
Syria revolted after a few years, and once 
more made herself independent, in which 
condition she is found at the accession of 
the monarch’s son.””—Ancient Monarchies 
—Rawilinson. ‘The black obelisk, dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard at Nineveh, and 
placed in the British museum, and the 
bronze gates of one of Shalmanezer’s 





fellowship in our endeavor. 
set us together in societies and local unions 
and international conventions for any one 
thing more than another, I believe it is as 
a visible answer to Christ’s prayer for His 
disciples, ‘ That they may be one, as thou 
Father, art in me and I in thee :’ in order 
that the world may look on and say, ‘ Be 

hold how these brethren love one another.’ 
Some say that the young people will be 
divided into denominational clans and 
leagues and alliances as heretofore. I can- 
not believe it. For generations the Chris- 
tian Church has been praying for greater 
harmony and unity and fellowship. It has 
been the burden on every pious heart. No 
way has heretofore been found in our 
Evangelical Protestantism for this fuller 
fellowship without the sacrifice of some 
truth which was held dear; but now, ap- 
parently, the glad day has dawned to 
which so many devout hearts have been 
looking forward. Without sacrificing an 
jota of truth as God gives us to see the 
truth (since the foundation and corner- 
stone of our society is allegiance to one’s 
own church and denomination), the young 
people are brought together for a fellow- 
ship and inspiration which makes them 
better able to do the work which God has 
given them to do in their own churches.”’ 
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If God has | palaces, discovered in 1878, and also sent 
to the British museum, both contain re- 
cords of wars of Assyria against Syria 
under Benhadad." —Peloudbet. But he was 
a leper. ‘* Several diseases, chiefly of two 
classes, are included under the general 
term ‘leprosy’ in the Old Testament, es- 
pecially in the descriptions given in Lev. 
xiii. and xiy.”"—Peloubet. We do not 
know to which class the leprosy of Naaman 
and Gehazi belonged. From the words 
in verse 27, it is perhaps more likely that 
it was the ‘‘ Zpra vulgaris,’’ of which 
Edward Clifford says, ‘‘ The whole body 
turns to a disagreeable white color, and 
has a scaly texture; but the disease does 
not seem to affect the general health or 
the power of getting a livelihood.” ‘‘ Zep- 
ra vulgaris,’’ especially the spreading, 
chronic form of it, is a more visibly dis- 
gusting disease than e/ephantiasis, very 
intractable, and suitable as a legal and 
moral illustration of ‘moral uncleanness, 
incurable by ordinary medical means, 
loathsome to the beholder, and impairing 
the usefulness of those parts of the body 
which are attacked. It may still further 
be compared to sin, in the fact that it is 
not a painful disease to its possessor.’’— 
Prof. George E Post. The other kind, 
elephantiasts, is a tubercular disease, and 
though at first of a mild character and not 
even painful, except in its later stages, the 
body gradually becomesia mass of discolored 
swellings, and abnormal developments, the 
aspect of it more bestial than human, and 
in the end it gradually decomposes. Note 
how frequently, amidst earthly surround- 
ings, apparently perfect, God allows some 
trouble to mar the brightness. No earthly 
lot is exempt. But note also how in 
Naaman’s case this terrible drawback to 
his happiness was the means of making 
him acquainted with the power of Jehovah. 
Learn that every trouble taken to God 
will be changed to a blessing. 

2. And the Syrians had gone out by 
companies. Compare ch. vi. 23 and xiii. 
20; xxiv. 2; Job i.17. There was no 
regular war, but these were marauding 
bands, like those which kept the Scottish 
border in continual disquiet. Brought 
away caplive a little maid. Nothing is 
told us of her later history. Did she spend 
her whole life a slave in a strange land? 
One thing we may feel sure of, that the 
God of Israel did not forsake the faithful 
witness who could forget her own sorrows 
in her desire to spread the knowledge of 
His healing power. 

3- Would God. The words thus trans- 
lated simply mean ‘‘ O that”’—were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria. Elisha’s 
power was well known, and this young girl 
may have been a personal witness of some 
of his miracles. For he would recover 
him of his leprosy. We know from Luke 
iv. 27 that Elisha had not been called on 
to perform this special miracle, but she 
rightly judged that he had the power to 
do it. So should we judge of the Lord 
and take courage from past experience of 
His goodness to hope for future mercies. 

4. And one went in and told his lord— 
i. ¢., the king. Perhaps Naaman himself, 


in whose heart the possibility of a cure had 
doubtless started wild hopes. 

5 And the king of Syria said, Go to, 
go. He too was very anxious that his fa- 
vorite general should neglect no possible 
chance. From the general anxiety we 
infer that Naaman’s disease was already 
somewhat advanced. J wyl/ send a letter 
unto the king of Israel. Probably Jehoram, 
the son of Ahab. It was natural to sup- 
pose that so powerful a prophet would be 
found at the king’s court. And with him 
ten talents of silver. See I Sam. ix. 8 ; 
II Ki. viii. 8, 9. Worth about $16,400. 
And six thousand pieces of gold. Worth 
$48,000. The value has been differently 
estimated, but the sum was immense. 
Coined money was as yet unknown. Gold’ 
was carried in bars, from which a portion 
was cut as need arose. An incidental proof 
of the antiquity of this narrative. Zen 
changes of raiment. ‘* Costly robes, suit- 
able for festive occasions. This very large 
present was quite in keeping with Naa- 
man’s position, and was not too great for 
the object in view, namely, his deliver- 
ance from a malady which would be cer. 
tainly, even if slowly, fatal.””—Peloudet. 
And he brought the letter to the king of 
Zsrael. Damascus was tro miles in a 
straight line from Samaria. TZhat thow 
mayest recover him of his leprosy. Of 
coarse, through his famous prophet. 

1. He rent his clothes, and said, Am TI 
God to kill and make alive? Jehoram 
though not a worshipper of Baal (see ch. 
iii. 2) had no real knowledge of Jehovah, 
and was either very ignorant of Elisha 
and his miraculous powers (read ch. iii. 11- 
13) or else in his first terror he overlook- 
ed him. Doth send unto me to recover a 
man. His words show how incurable lep- 
resy was considered. How he seeketh a 
quarrel. An excuse for renewing the war. 

8. When Elisha the man of God. He 
seems to have been living in Samaria and 
no doubt the arrival of the caravan ac- 
companying the famous general caused 
great excitement. ef him come now to 
me. Note how God will not let any one 
seeking even ignorantly His help go away 
unaided. Step by step the way is made 
plain. Ignorance is not half the barrier 
that prejudice and disobedience are. See 
Rom. x. 18. 

9. So Naaman came with his horses 
and his chariot. R. V. ‘‘ Chariots.”” The 
real meaning is a number of chariots. 

10. And Elisha sent a messenger unto 
him. ‘* He wished to prevent any thought 
of himself as the worker of the cure com- 
ing into Naaman’s mind. The prophet 
was only the mouthpiece of Jehovah.’’— 
Cambridge Bible. ‘* It was also to teach 
Naaman humility ; that God was ‘no re- 
specter of persons;’ that God ‘ resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble.’?”"—FPeloubet. Go and wash in Jor- 
dan seven times. Naaman must learn that 
not Elisha, but God healed him. If Jor- 
dan in itself could cure there would have 
been no lepers left in Israel. It was a 
most simple and easy thing for Naaman to 
do and his obedience would prove his. 
faith and his willingness to be healed in. 
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God’s own way. Then its very sim- 
plicity would direct his mind to the im- 
mediate working of Jehovah. See John 
iii. 14and II Ki. iv. 41; John ix. 7. And 
thy flesh shall come again to thee. Both 
kinds of leprosy result in the actual des- 
truction of tissue and the loss of various 
portions of the body. And thou shalt be 
¢tlean. Both ceremonially and really. 
Leprosy, like sin, is foul and contaminat- 
ing. 

“4 But Naaman was wroth. 1 Cor. i. 
18, 23. ‘* That which Naaman believed to 
be contempt and rudeness really proceed- 
ed, in the case of Elisha, from genuine 
love to him, and humility and obedience 
to God.”’—-Biihr. He will surely come 
out to me, and stand. Naaman felt that 
he was really very condescending to be 
willing to give the Israelish Jehovah the 
honor of curing a man like him. There 
is plenty of the same feeling nowadays. 
But it was this very feeling which God re- 
buked in the simple and humiliating rem- 
edy prescribed by Elisha. And sirike his 
hand over the place. Heb. ‘ Move his 
hand up and down.”’ 

12. Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus. ‘*‘The Abana was called 
by the Greeks ‘ the golden flowing.’ ‘It is 
the clearest water possible, and singularly 
bright in color; in the morning a full, 
deep emerald green, in the evening a 
sapphire blue. It was impossible not to 
think of the two jewels, so exactly did it 


resemble their clear, gem-like hues at 


GN. Gi ons It is a delicious place.’’— 
Miss Beaufort. ‘* Moreover the Abana 
waters the oldest city in the world, and 
about a hundred villages and thousands of 
acres of the richest land.’’—d/cGregor. 
The: Pharpar now called Nahr el Awaj is 
a rapid stream, passing a little below the 
city. Better than all the waters of Israel. 
‘* In contrast with the Abana, the world. 
renowned Jordan is often a muddy and 
discolored stream. It is uninteresting in 
the «xtreme. Its waters are flanked by 
enormous mud banks, partially and poorly 
hidden by coarse vegetation,a reedy jungle, 
relieved by no pebbly shore, no bright 
foliage to hang in graceful tresses over the 
brown torrent.”—Macduff. No vessel 
floats on its waters, no town of any im- 
portance marks its track; it seems to add 
nothing to the fertility of the country 
through which it passes. 

13. And his servants came near. They 
were better able to look at the matter dis- 
passionately. Jf the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing. Such is human na- 
ture. Much sooner would we have some 
hand in our own salvation ; so that we 
could feel we owed it at least in part to 
our own exertions or virtue. Yet God’s 
way of blessing is still the way of humilia- 
tion. How much rather then. After all 
there was much in favor of the prophet’s 
plan. It wasso simple and Naaman need 
not go one step out of his way, for he must 
cross the Jordan on his homeward way. 

14. Zhen went he down. From Sa- 
maria to the Jordan is about thirty miles. 
It is significant that he went down—that 
is religion, ‘‘It is a mighty coming 





down.”’ And dipped himself seven times 
in the Jordan. +‘ If we may judge from 
the fall of the walls of Jericho, which 
stood unmoved till the last time the ark 
was carried round them, it seems prob- 
able that the cure did not show itself. till 
the whole of the ablutions was completed.’’ 
— Cambridge Bible. Like unto the flesh of 
a little child. Not merely healed, but re- 
newed. The child-like spirit that had been 
willing to humble itself was rewarded by 
the fresh pure child-like flesh. See Job 
xxiii. 25. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God.is no respecter of persons. To 
the heathen Naaman His mercy was ex- 
tended ; yet the proud general must hum- 
ble himself to accept it in God’s own way. 

2. God’s blessings must be sought. 
There were many lepers in Israel in the 
days of Elisha, but none of them sought 
healing save Naaman the Syrian. 

3. ‘Sin is like leprosy,—incurable, 
loathsome, contagious, hereditary, pain- 
ful, all-pervasive, from small beginnings, 
shameful, separating from others.’’—/e- 
loubet. 

4. A desire for salvation and the lowly 
heart that is willing to accept God’s way 
of salvation are the two essentials. 

5. God chooses the small things of this 
world, like the little maid ; and the base 
things of this world, like the turbid Jor- 
dan to bring to naught the things that are 
mighty. 

6. Salvation means cleansing and re- 
newal, 





From The Phiiadelphia Friend. 
THE SWEET-BRIER ROSE. 





I read of the “ old-fashioned garden,” 

Where our grandmother's pleasures were 
cast, 

And it seemed like a vision of childhood, 
A breath from the land of the past, 

But I missed from the list of its treasures 
A plant whose aromas enclose 

The dearest of flower-haunted mem'ries— 
The beautiful sweet-brier rose, 


It grew by the doorway and window, 
In spicy festoonings of green, 
Thro’ its lace work of nature, the sunlight 
Stamped many a picture and scene, 
The breeze of the earliest morning, 
The zephyrs which lulled to repose, 
Alike were ingrafted and laden 
With the scent of the sweet-brier rose. 


A face that has vanished forever, 
Its leaves and its petals has pressed 
With joy and delight at their fragrance,— 
O, memory purest and best ! 
How the lashes grow moist on the eyelids, 
At théughts that arise and disclose, 
As clearly the heart is recalling 
Her love for the sweet-brier rose. 


Now vainly o'er archway and turret, 
By oriel window and tower, 
On lawn and in garden, our glances 
Are seeking this olden-time flower. 
Long years have dropped down into silence, 
Since last to my gaze it unclosed ; 
Oh! would that once more I might gather 
A spray of the sweet-brier rose. 


A GREAT WRONG TO BE AVERTED. 


The Sisseton Indians. 

Office of the Indian Rights Association, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Feb. 5, 1891, 

Evidence from official sources and from 
private letters from missionaries and others, 
as also petitions signed by the Indians, 
make it certain there is great distress, and 
will be absolute starvation among the Sis- 
seton Indians of Northern Dakota, unless 
relief comes to them from some source, 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
sent to them three thousand dollars, which 
will go but a short way in giving relief to 
fifteen hundred destitute people. He has 
at his disposal seven thousand dollars more, 
which he can and will use for their relief 
when notified by the Agent that it is im- 
peratively required. Relief much larger 
and fuller than this must be derived from 
some source or these people will be in no 
condition to enter upon an effort in the 
Spring to raise any crops the coming 
season. 

These Indians are and kave been self- 
supporting. Their distress comes not from 
improvidence on their part, or failure to 
make a proper effort at self-support, but 
simply from the fact that there has been 
an absolute failure of their crops for the 
past two years. There has been pending 
in the House of Representatives a bill 
which passed the Senate May 17th, 1890, 
to ratify an agreement negotiated by duly 
appointed Commissioners during the Au- 
tumn of 1889, which, when passed, will 
carry an appropriation of more than two 
millions of dollars for the benefit of these 
people. Of this large sum of money about 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars, will 
be due them in payment for valuable lands 
which they sold in this agreement to the 
United States. The rest will be a payment 
in part for moneys due them under treaty 
for lands sold to the government in 1851. 

It will be remembered that immediately 
after the outbreak of 1862 in Minnesota, 
Congress passed an act, confiscating the 
lands in Minnesota and the annuities due 
under this treaty of 1851, to the upper 
band of Sioux, who so far from taking part 
with the lower band in the murderous out- 
break, served the government as scouts 
and soldiers against their own people. 
This cruel wrong the government hitherto 
failed to make right. These scouts chiefly 
occupy the present Sisseton Reservation, 
which belonged to them before this act of 
confiscation, and was not included in it. 

The Commissioners, who in the Fall of 
1889, treated with the Indians for the sale 
of their surplus lands, found it impossible to 
negotiate this agreement until they had 
incorporated in it a provision for the res- 
toration, in part at least, of their confis- 
cated annuities. The bill which the House 
has so far failed to pass, and which there 
is great danger it will not pass before the 
fourth of March, proposes simply a very 
moderate compensation for values received 
in the lands ceded, and a scant and long 
delayed justice to a portion of these In- 
dians who sacrificed much to save the 
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lives and property of a people who have 
shown their gratitude up to this time in the 
manner above indicated—the confiscation 
of most of their property. It is to be hoped 
we wil] not suffer the House of Represen- 
tatives by neglect of duty in the passage of 
this bill, to inflict upon this already great- 
ly wronged people the pargs of absolute 
starvation, while it refuses to hand over to 
them the ample means belonging to them, 
which would relieve their distress. 

Let every citizen who feels a sense of 
shame in view of these wrongs, and who 
has a touch of humanity which responds 
in any degree to the suffering condition of 
these people, join in an earnest petition to 
t e House of Representatives that it per- 
form this act of justice, and afford this 
means of relief to the Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Scouts. HERBERT WELSH, 

Cor. Secretary, I. R. A. 
C. C. PAINTER, 
Washington Agent, I. R. A. 


Extract from a recent Speech of Governor Robert E, 
‘attison, 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The historian records that when Peter, 
the great Russian reformer, attended a 
meeting of Quakers he could not but ex- 
claim: ‘‘ How happy must be a communi- 
ty constituted on their principles.” ‘‘Beau- 
tiful,” said the philosophic Frederick of 
Prussia, when a hundred years later he 
read the account of the Government ; ‘ it 
is perfect if it can endure.’’ This was 
Penn’s government—the beginning in 
Pennsylvania. It excited the admiration 
if it did not arouse the sympathies of the 
master minds of Europe. It was founded 
upon the sovereignty of the people, the 
capacity of men for self-government—a 
pure democracy. All history and experi- 
ence had denied it. 

From the banks of the Delaware, nearly 
a hundred years before Washington fought 
and Jefferson wrote, Penn proclaimed the 
rights of the people, the equality of men 
and the aim of government to be freedom 
and happiness. The influence of the 
teachings of the quiet Quaker was felt in 
the homes along the Potomac and in the 
fountains of Virginia. He enlightened 
the civilized world by his institutions. But 
for the hereditary office of Proprietary, 
Pennsylvania had early been a representa- 
tive democracy. By the application 6f 
the principles of popular government to 
the conduct of public affairs, wealth and 
population increased, and the happiness 
and prosperity of the people were secured. 
It is even more necessary now than ever 
to hold fast to them if the administration 
of public trusts. Is it not possible that 
many of the problems of the day that per- 
plex government may find in them a solu- 
tion ? 

Penn had no trouble with the Indian 
question. Outnumbered and surrounded 
by savages who had never known the 
touch of civilization, he succeeded in 
bringing all within the terms of his Gov- 
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ernment. He came without arms. He 
declared his purpose to abstain from vio- 
lence; he had no message but peace, and 
not a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed 
by an Indian. The Government has re 
cently honored a distinguished Friend, 
Philip C. Garrett, of this community, by 
appointment as Indian Commissioner. We 
bespeak for him a safe deliverance. Let 
it not be written that he was the first to 
break this record. ° ‘ ‘ 

While we contemplate the greatness and 
glory of our Commonwealth, may we ever 
bear in mind that we are indebted to him 
who at the beginning made a wise selec- 
tion of his territory and ‘‘ had a tender 
care of the Government that it be well laid 
at first.” Let the citizens of Pennsylvania 
pledge themselves to continue to build up 
this great State in her polity and institu- 
tions until they shall become a greater 
blessing to all the people within her juris- 
diction and an example worthy of imita- 
tion by other communities. Occupying a 
conspicuous position among her sister 
States, may Pennsylvania ever continue 
pre-eminent in her fidelity to the Union 
and to the sovereignty of the people. 


Oricin oF SCEPricisM.—The conviction 

which possesses my mind is, that the 
main operative cause which has stimulated 
the growth of negation is not intellectual, 
but moral ; and is to be found in the in- 
creased and increasing dominion of the 
things seen over the things unseen. 
We have altered the standard of wants; 
we have multiplied the demands of appe- 
tite ; we have created a new atmosphere, 
which we breathe into ourselves, and by 
breathing which our composition is modi- 
fied unawares. What can be more 
natural (in the lower sense of nature) than 
that among those on whom this world 
really smiles, together with the increasing 
gravitation towards a terrestrial centre, a 
creeping palsy should silently come over 
the inward life? And how easy it is to 
understand that, when such a palsy has set 
in, a new and less ungenial color is im- 
parted to whatever undermines the writ- 
ten word, or the great Christian tradition ; 
or in whatever other way, repels or blinds 
and deadens the sense of the presence of 
God, and the reproaches of the voice 
within ! It is the increased force 
within us of all which is sensuous and 
worldly that furnishes every sceptical ar- 
gument, good, bad, or indifferent, with an 
unseen ally, and that recruits many a dis- 
ciple of the negative teaching—W. E. 
GLADSTONE, in S. S. Times. 


A.ways there is seed being sown silent- 
ly and unseen, and everywhere there come 
sweet flowers without our foresight or labor. 
We reap what we sow, but Nature has love 
over and above that justice, and gives us 
shadow and blossom and fruit that spring 
from no planting of ours. 

—George Eliot. 
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From The Christian Herald. 
THE GIRL QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


The death of the king of Holland, as 
reported recently, leaves the throne of that 
kingdom to his young daughter, the Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Marie. 
She is now a little over ten years 
of age, having been born August 31, 1880. 
With the exception of the king of Spain, 
who is four years old, she is the youngest 
monarch in Europe. The late king, who 
was twice married, had two sons by his 
first marriage. The elder, however, emu- 
lating the vices of his father and even ex- 
ceeding them, difficult as that must have 
been, paid the penalty of his dissipation 
by his death some ten years ago. The 
younger, who was a weak-minded recluse, 
died soon afterward. Their mother hav- 
ing died in 1877, the king married again 
in 1879. He was then sixty years of age, 
and his bride was only twenty. She was 
the Princess Emma, of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
whose sister married the youngest son of 
the Queen of England. 


The union, unpropitious as it appeared, 
proved a good thing for the king and the 
enation. The young queen was a highly 
intelligent lady remarkable for tact, cour- 
age and energy. She gained complete 
ascendancy over her erratic husband, and 
was able to divert him from the eccentri- 
cities which latterly, but for her interven- 
tion, might have involved his government 
in difficulties. She has for some time been 
practically the ruler of Holland, and so 
thoroughly has she gained the confidence 
of the people that they have invested her 
with the regency during the minority of 
her daughter. During the next ten years, 
if she lives, she will govern the four and a 
half millions of people which is the popu- 
lation of Holland, besides the thirty mil- 
lions in the colonies over which Holland 
holds sway. These are Java, Sumatra, 
parts of Borneo and of New Guinea, and 
the Moluccas; also some islands in the 
West Indies, and Surinam in South Amer- 
ica. Luxemburg, which also formerly 
formed part of the kingdom of Holland, 
will not be under the queen’s rule. The 
Salic law prevails there and consequently 
its throne passes to the nearest male rela- 
tive of the late king. He is the duke 
Adolph William, of Nassau, who is seven- 
ty-three years of age. Luxemburg has a 
population of only a quarter of a million, 
but it occupies a position of immense 
strategic importance between the borders 

of Germany and France. 


Queen Wilhelmina’s education and 
training will be one of the most important 
duties devolving on the Queen Regent. 
She appears to be acting in a very sensible 
way in that matter. By her express orders 
the little queen is to be treated by her 
teachers as an ordinary pupil. She is never 
to be addressed by any title, but is to be 
called simply “ Fraulein,”’ and is to be 
thoroughly disciplined and taught without 
any consideration of her rank. ‘*‘ The 
royal road to learning ’’ is thus to be in 
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her case the same as that trodden by girls 
of less august station. The sentiments 
expressed by her mother in undertaking 
the charge will commend themselves to the 


Christian people of her realm. Queen 


Emma says in her proclamation: ‘* May 
her throne find solid support in the fidelity 


and devotion of the people to the House 
of Orange! May the Almighty hear the 
prayers forthe new Queen, and take her 
under His holy protection! Appointed 


as Regent during the Queen’s minority, I 


accept the task, confiding in God, and 
praying that its accomplishment may as- 
sure the welfare of the country and people 
and the consolidation of the kingdom.” 








A New Kansas METEORITE —The year 
1890 has brought to scientific knowledge 
a larger number of tangible celestial visi 
tants than all preceding years combined. 
Up to this year the Waconda meteorite 
was the only representative from Kansas 
on the list of authentic meteoric falls. In 
March of this year the now famous group 
of irons from Kiowa county was made 
known toscience; and on June 25th, 1890, 
the Washington county aérolite was heard 
and seen to fall at midday by thousands of 


Kansas citizens ; and now, just at the close 


of the year, 1 have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing a third fall of an unknown date. 
This may be called the Tonganoxie me- 
teorite. Sofar as now known, this fall con- 
sists of asingle specimen, weighing 2614 
pounds. It is an iron of the ordinary char- 
acter (nota pallasite). It is of an irregu- 
lar shape, and is thought by the owner to 
resemble a lion couchant. It is 934 inches 
long, 64 inches wide,and 314 inches deep. 

The meteorite is the property of H. C. 
Fellow, Principal, 1887-’90,0f the Friends’ 
Academy at Tonganoxie, in Leavenworth 
county, now pursuing a _ post-graduate 
course of study in the University of Kan- 
sas. H.C. Fellow bought it in the spring 
of 1889 of Quincy Baldwin, who found it 
upon his farm, one mile west of Tonga- 
noxie town, in 1886. Quincy Baldwin 
was not aware of its true character, al- 
though he had manufactured a fish- 
hook from a small fragment of the iron. 

He considered it to be a piece of iron 
ore, and proposed to start an iron mine 
upon his farm ; but this fragment proved 
to be the only ‘‘indication,’? and the 
mining project was reluctantly abandoned. 
This meteorite is now deposited in the 
museum of the University of Kansas, but 
is still the property of H. C. Fellow. A 
preliminary analysis shows the presence of 
iron, nickel and cobalt. Professor E. H. 
S. Bailey will soon publish a complete 
analysis. 

A small portion of the surface has been 
polished, and exhibits very distinctly the 
Wiedmanstaaten figures. Careful search 
has recently been made for other fragments 
of this meteorite on the Baldwin farm and 
vicinity, but without success.—Science, 





A GoLpENn Text—Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us. I Cor. v. 7. 





RURAL. 


THE Peanut Crop.—Comparatively lit- 
tle is known of the extent: and value of 


the peanut crop of the United States. 
The Agricultural Department recently is- 
sued some facts about the cultivation of 


peanuts and the uses to which they are de- 
voted, which are interesting. The pea- 
nut, originally a native of Africa, was 
first cultivated in this country in the 


Carolinas. It is now grown in many lo- 
calities of all the Southern States, and 


in California, but is a commercial crop 


only in Virginia, North Carolina and 


Tennessee. In a number of counties of 


these States it is regarded as the money 
crop,there being a steady cash demand for 
the product. The nuts have been used 
for the adulteration of chocolate, and 
considerable quantities are used in the 
manufacture of oil, but the great demand 
is for edible purposes. The demand for 
domestic consumption has steadily in- 
creased during recent years, largely out- 
stripping the increase in population and 
showing a growing taste among our peo- 
ple for the nut. At one time we exported 
considerable quantities to France, where 
a large amount of the oil is expressed, 
but during recent years our domestic 
market has been more lucrative for grow- 
ers. The oil is used as an illuminant, in 
mechanics as a lubricant of very fine 
quality, and for alimentary purposes is 
said to be equal to the best olive oil, for 
which article it is sometimes substituted 
in commerce. 

The crop is one of our minor branches 
of rural industry of considerable aggre- 
gate value, but of such narrow geograph- 
ical range that no national census, prior 
to that for 1890, has ever included it in 
its schedules, and consequently there are 
no official records of acreage or produc- 
tion. Two-thirds of the crop entering 
into commercial channels is grown in 
the southeastern counties of Virginia 
and adjoining districts in North Carolina, 
and the Norfolk market absorbs the larg- 
est proportion of the crop. The remain- 
ing third is raised in Tennessee. 

During the last four years the total 
quantity raised in the three States named 
was 11,880,000 bushels, an annual aver- 
age of 2,970,000 bushels. The annual 
value of the crop for the last four years 
averaged about $2,500,000. Last year 
there were raised in Virginia, 2,500,000 
bushels ; Tennessee,1,000,000, and North 
Carolina, 250,000 bushels, making an 
aggregate of 3,750,000 bushels, which was 
the largest ever raised in one year, except 
in 1887, when the crop was 30,000 bush- 
els greater than in 1890.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


FEEDING CuIcKs.—The earlier broods, 
or those that are hatched from the first 
batch of eggs laid in the season, need lit- 
tle more than ordinary shelter, and only a 
little wholesome food, but as the season 
advances, and the fowls that lay the 
egg for brooding purposes become, to 
some extent, exhausted, the difficulties 





commence. If a fowl commences to lay, 
say in March, and continues up to July 
the chickens will be found weaker in May 
and June, and with difficulty only can 
those be reared that are hatched in July. 
Whatever losses may arise frota the cold 
of the spring months, it is well known 
that the difficulties of rearing are inten- 
sified on the advent of hot weather. The 
general course with those who are not 
conversant with the management of poul- 
try is to remove the chicks from under 
the hen as they hatch, and place them in 
flannel before a fire, thus unnecessarily 
irritating the hen and weakening the 
birds. If strength is to be gained, the 
proper place to secure it is in the natural 
temperature under the hen, let alone the 
certainty that she settles to her work much 
better, is more comfortable, and runs less 
risk of crushing the unhatched egg—al- 
ways delicate and brittle— when she 
knows she has the whole of her work un- 
der her. An exception in interference 
may be made by removing the empty 
shells gently, now and then, for by the 
motion of the hen these often work over 
the ends of those that are not hatched, 
and the chick, not having the power to 
break through both, is smothered in con- 
sequence. After hatching, it is, as a rule, 
wise to leave the hen with her brood in 
the nest for at least twenty-four hours, 
and no anxiety need be felt as to want of 
food by the chick, for the yolk of the egg, 
which is the last portion to be absorbed 
immediately before hatching, is quite suf- 
ficient sustenance for the first forty-eight 
hours. Care should be taken that the 
young can neither run nor tumble out of 
the nest, and, at the end of the time 
above mentioned, it will be found that 
the whole batch will take their first feed 
with readiness the moment it is offered, or 
will stand around a shallow dish and drink 
more like old fowl than anything else. 

The food first placed before the chick 
should be plain and wholesome, and simi- 
lar to what it is intended to rear them with, 
including even hard corn, for their little 
millstones cannot be set to work too 
soon, and indigestion, softening of the 
liver, and scouring may often be prevent- 
ed by plain treatment of this kind. If 
chickens are treated to minced meat, 
hard boiled eggs, bread lumps, or milk 
sops, which are generally recommended 
as a start, there is great difficulty in 
breaking them to common food. A 
treat to a few sops of bread, now and . 
then, is a desirable change, and a 
plain soft food, with sound wheat, with 
an occasional change of small rice, or 
even a little canary seed, is by far the best 
food that can be given. Eggs are often 
recommended, generally hard boiled, but 
when it is seen that the white is insoluble 
when once it is cold, it will occur to most 
that this is downright waste, and when- 
ever eggs are given, especially to weakly 
chickens, they should be used raw and 
mixed with the soft food. 

The shells should be chopped up fine as 
well, and mixed also. It may be objected 
that hard grain will injure very young 
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chickens. This is not so, and to test the 
matter thoroughly, many broods were 
reared on hard grain alone, never once 
allowing them the least soft food, only 
what nature provided on a good grass 
run, with the effect that the full average 
was in all cases reared, the birds being 
very solid and hard-fleshed, but smaller 
and scarcely as soon matured as where 
soft food was also employed. If the weath- 
er be wet or severe it is best to keep the 
broods indoors, in good sheds or pens, 
for two or three days, until the birds get 
strong on the leg, but if the weather be 
dry and mild they may be carried straight 
from the nest to the breeding or rearing 
coops on the grass. No good is effected 
by continued confinement, for as soon as 
the pin feathers commence to appear, at 
the age of about three weeks, the young 
things will be sure to wither and die, and 
it by chance a few should survive it is 
only to be disfigured by crooked claws or 
otherwise deformed limbs. Better risk a 
brood of early chickens out in the frost 
than with all the comforts of a warm 
shed, close confinement and the pamper- 
ing process. 

The best and cheapest food is made 
from the most common meals. Chickens 
should always be fed a little bran in the 
mixture if size and bone are desired. Bone 
meal, artificial food and spice we have 
found to be of little service for young 
stock. The best feeding material for 
those who are in a position to secure the 
ingredients is as follows: Take a small 
handful of coarse bran to six of the fine 
meals, namely, two of corn meal, two of 
bran and two of oat meal, or ground 
oats. Then let the operator use an iron 
spoon in one hand, the other in the mix- 
ture. Work it up with a little water, milk, 
spare broth, etc., added carefully until it 
is thoroughly wet and loose, though not 
sticky, in which case it will be wasted on 
the ground. Let the mixture be so that 
when squeezed into balls and thrown on 
the ground it breaks into crumbs or pel- 
lets which appear light and dry. 

Water must of course be supplied from 
shallow iron dishes, which arebetter if not 
galvanized. The advantage of using iron 
dishes without being coated is that it sup- 
plies a tonic to the water, by the con- 
tinued oxidation or rusting of iron.—<Am- 
rican Rural Homes. 


‘* WirHouT me ye can do nothing,”’ is 
as true of strong men as of babes in grace. 
Temptation, like fire, will burn when the 
wood is green, and certainly it hath no 
less power when the fuel is old and sere. 

Those who think themselves at heaven’s 
gate may yet sin their souls into deepest 
hell, unless the unchanging love and power 
of God shall uphold them even to the end. 

— Spurgeon. 


_ He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins; nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is His mercy to- 
ward them that fear Him. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Correspondence. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN MISSION. 
Sx1aToox, Second mo, 3, 1891, 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

Dear Friend—Knowing that thy in- 
terest in the Western Indians is unabated, 
and that the readers of the Review are 
pleased with every word of cheer from 
I. T., I will intrude on thy time a little. 

School at this station continues pros- 
perous, with a gradual increase of Indian 
pupils—zo Indans and 11 whites boarding 
in the mission. One feature noticeable is 
the early age at which some are asking ad- 
mittance into school, compared with a 
few years ago. I asked one of the fathers 
a few days since why they were sending in 
their children so young? He replied, 
‘* We find that the white man’s child gets 
ahead of ours, because he begins to learn 
sooner, and we want our children to begin 
the same way.” 

Another feature of interest to all of us, 
they are more and more willing to help 
support them at school. Yesterday an 
Osage man brought three children, two 
girls and a boy, and agreed to pay their 
boarding five months. I asked him why 
he did not send them to their national 
schools. His reply was, they did not 
learn so fast there. 

The great trouble of our work is the 
introduction of such enormous quantities 
of liquor at a post-office near by, so that 
we are compelled to go for the mail, can- 
not send a boy for it with any assurance 
that he won’t get drunk, or at least have 
the influence brought to bear upon him. 
If J. Wanamaker knew it he would not 
continue such a state of things very long ; 
but we have to keep very quiet, as the 
man is kind to our work, and an Indian. 
The religious exercises in connection with 
our work are so fully incorporated into it 
that the school and meeting run in much 
harmony ; all the children attend Bible 
school and prayer-meeting, and nearly all 
have texts ready to repeat. Our boys, as 
well as the girls, take much interest in 
hunting up passages of Scripture, and 
some copy them off, so as to strengthen 
their memory. I trust we may have the 
prayers of Friends in our work. The en- 
rolment in school is about 60 this month. 
Eva Watson is assisted by Olive Chamber- 
lain, a very excellent Christian young 
woman, from Ohio. 

Joun M. Watson. 


Like those fair New England lakes, 
greened around with meadows, of translu- 
cent depth and silver sand, on whose surface 
armies of white lilies, golden-crowned, 
unfold to the sun, so the Christian’s heart 
should be. Aill its feelings and affections 
should open into life like those white 
lilies, and deep amid the blossom petals 
should be seen the golden crown of love. 

—Beecher. - 
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Dr. MaRCETE, the ex President of the 
English Meteorological Society, has re- 
cently published some observations made 
on atmospheric dust, which have attracted 
considerable attertion in the Oid World. 
The atmosphere is a dense sea of dust, 
and is partly mineral and partly of organ- 
ic origin. The dust, which seems lighted 
up in a sunbeam in a dark room or from 
an electric lamp, is wholly of organic 
origin. Motes, which are supposed to be 
the means of spreading organic diseases, 
exist in countless numbers, and are seen 
under powerful microscopes rising, falling 
or gyrating in every direction. As they 
are visible for only a fraction of a second, 
little has so far been found out about 
them. When organic dust is gathered 
in the atmosphere of a close hall or room 
in large quantities it can take fire, and the . 
burning of mills and factories in many 
cases he attributes to this cause. It is 
possible to tell by the character of atmos- 
pheric dust the nature of localities far dis- 
tant. When mineral dust is of a whitish 
gray color, it indicates volcanic origin. 
Dr. M. inclines to the belief that atmos- 
pheric dust, or rather that which it con- 
tains, has even a more intimate connec- 
tion with disease than it is believed to 
have, but asa man of science that very 
little in this line has been clearly demon- 
strated.—/ndependent. 


SUBMISSION. 


BY JULIA H, MAY. 


If Heaven be near, 
And they can see what we are doing here, 
Can know the whole, where we but know a 
part, 
Can even smile above a breaking heart, 
Because they see the path of sorrow ends 
In joy; see why a loving Father sends 
Such tribulations; if they can remain, 
Unmoved at all the mystery of pain,— 
If it be thus, why should we wish to tear 
The veil away until we enter there ? 


If Heaven be far, 
More distant than the sun or moon or star, 
If they know not the anguish of our hearts, 
Nor see the tear that for their absence starts, 
If Heaven's reunion be to them so sweet 
That sorrow is forgotten—if they meet 
The loved and lost, and without murmuring 
wait 
Until we, too, shall enter through the gate,— 
If it be thus, why should we wish to know 
The place to-day ? To-morrow we shall go— 


Or near or far, 
It matters not, if we are sure they are 
Beyond the burden and the bondage here, 
Beyond the care, beyond the dropping tear ; 
If we are sure, that daily we are led 
Toward them; that sometime gladly we 
shall tread 
The unknown stairway— 


Let us rather make 
Fit preparation, and for their dear sake 
Whom we have lost, be Heaven or near or 


far, 
Strive not to pull the pearly gates ajar. 
—Selected, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.—Second mo. 10,—The citizens’ 
memorial sent to the Czar on the 24th of First 
mo, regarding the treatment of the Jews in 
Russia, has been returned to Lord Salisbury 
through the Russian Ambassador without 
comment, 

King Humbert has offered Signor Crispi a 
title of nobility. 

The result of the Senatorial elections in 
Barcelona is in favor of the Ministry. 

Second mo, 11.—On account of British sym- 
pathy and interference in the matter of the 
persecution of the Jews, their troubles have 
been aggravated, as the provincial Governors 
have increased the severity of the laws, 

The latest despatches from Spain state that 
negotiations for a new treaty of commerce 
with the United States are in progress. 

Horrible depredations by wolves are re- 
ported from Szandu, Hungary. On one es- 
tate alone twenty peasants are said to have 
been devoured. 

Second mo. 12,—The negotiations between 
the two contending parties in Ireland may be 
said to have come to an end without any 
satisfactory settlement of the troubles. 

Itis said that the first London Directory 
was printed in 1667, containing 64 pages, 
with the names of 1790 persons and firms. 

King Alexander, of Servia, is reported 
very ill, 

Information from the Rio dela Plata dis- 
tricts show that locusts and drought have 
reduced the maize crop to one quarter what 
it was in 1890, 

Second mo, 13.—Messrs. Dillon and O'- 
Brien have arrived in England and sur- 
rendered to the police, 

The meeting of the anti-Parnellite mem- 
. bers of the House of Commons was held on 
the 12th inst. Justin McCarthy presided. 
The meeting passed resolutions of regret at 
the failure of the negotiations. It was de- 
cidedto convene the National Committee 
immediately at Dubin, in order to deal with 
the situation, 

An enthusiastic meeting of Republicans 
took place in the city of Madrid on the 11th 
inst., advocating the establishment of a 
Spanish Republic. 

A correspondent who has just returned 
from Brazil states that the Brazilian govern- 
ment some time ago decided to import 10,- 
000,000 emigrants, and that 140,000 had al- 
ready been landed by the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, 300 marks each 
having been paid this company ; that they 
had not been allowed to found colonies, but 
were left to their fate, scattered about the 
forest, to die of hunger and fever, or to be 
devoured by wild beasts. Those who sur- 
vived made their way to Rio Janeiro, where 
they were treated like slaves by the planters. 

He reports that at Rio Grande he found 700 
of them in a wooden chapel ina dying 
state. The editor of the Warsaw Courier 
has opened a repatriation fund. ; 

Second mo. 14.—Messrs, O’Brien and Dil- 
lon in custody of the police arrived at King- 

ston seven miles from Dublin. They are to 
be imprisoned six months in Clonmel Prison. 

An associate of Professor Koch claims to 
have discovered a method of detecting and 

eliminating the poisonous elements in the 
Koch lymph. 
It is reported that the Behring Sea nego- 
tiations promise a favorable conclusion. 
Second mo, 16.—Despatches in regard to 
the revolution in Chili announce that an im- 
portant engagement has taken place in Tar- 
apaca between the rebels and the Govern- 
ment forces, the latter being defeated. Pi- 
sagua has been burned, Iquique is burning. 
DoMESTIC,.— Second mo. 10,—A cyclone 
















struck Helena, Alabama, on the gth instant, 
doing much damage. 


Three of the miners who were entombed by 


water rushing into the gangway of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Company’s colliery on the 
4th inst. were rescued on the morning of the 
gth instant. 
reach them. The men were found in an al- 
most exhausted condition, having been im- 
prisoned 115 hours. Their sufferings were in- 
tense, two becoming crazed at intervals. 


The water had been unable to 


Second mo. 11—An aggressive war is to be 


inaugurated by the Working Women’s So- 
ciety against the employment of children un- 
der fourteen years of age in mercantile houses 
throughout the State, 


A passenger train on the Burlington, Cedar 


Rapids and Northern Railroad was thrown 
* down an embankment near Randalia, Iowa, 
on the night of the 8th inst. Nineteen persons 
were injured. 


Second mo. 12.—The bill to open the Chero- 


kee outlet in the Indian Territory to settle- 
ment, and to extinguish the title of the In- 
dians to the lands, was favorably reported to 
the House on the 11th inst, 


During First month the poll tax on Chi- 


nese arriving at Victoria, British Columbia, 
was $3817, an increase of $801 over First mo. 
last year. 


In the United States Senate the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill was passed on the 11th inst. 
with amendments. 


Second mo. 13.—The Tennessee river at 


Chattanoga is rising steadily and has passed 
the danger line. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincey Rail- 


road will build a steel bridge across the Mis- 
sisippi river at Alton, 


It is stated that the number of Indians in 


the United States who can read in English is 
over 23,000, The number who can read In- 
dian languagesis over 10,000. 


Second mo. 14.—Admiral David D. Porter 
died suddenly in Washington on the 13th 
inst., aged 78 years. 


A tunnel is to be constructed under N. York 


bay between Middleton and New Utrecht. 


Second mo. 16.—Gen, William T, Sherman 
died at his residence in New York City on 
the 14th inst, 

The total number of dead from the factory 
boiler explosion at Quebec is now stated at 20. 

A number of cases of small-pox are re- 
ported from Marion county, Kansas, 





Died. 


DICKINSON.—Esther G. Dickinson, of 
Richmond, Indiana, wife of Joseph Dickin- 
son, after a lingering illness of three months, 
died Second mo. 2d, 1891. She was born 
at New Garden, North Carolina, in 1816, 
and at nine years of age, moved to Wayne 
County, Indiana. She was the daughter of 
Benajah and Elizabeth Hiatt. She grew to 
young womanhood with her mind imbued 
with the sacred influences of a bright Chris- 
tian home, where the Scriptures were read 
and where church work was talked of and 
studied with a keen zest which gave bias to 
her character and bent to her whole life, 
With positive convictions, sharply defined, 
she combined a discriminating judgment 
and a warm appreciation of the personal dif- 
ficulties which life is heir to, that opened 
both the ears and hearts of all who heard her, 

The funeral occurred from the Yearly 
Meeting-house at Richmond, on Fourth-day 
afternoon, Second mo, 4th, 1891. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





DESIRABLE GERMANTOWN 
proferty for sale.—Purposing to re- 
move from Germantown, the undersigned 
offers for sale his property on Wayne above 
Manheim street. Pointed stone dwelling, 
two porches, Lot about 43 by 200 feet, 
with an offset in the rear 4o by 50 feet, com- 
municating by a 12 feet wide er with side 
street. Distant 10 minutes walk from 
Friends’ Meeting house, and the same from 
Queen Lane station and Wayne Junction. 
Apply to Jostan W. LEEDs on the premises, 
or 528 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


NFORMATION WANTED. — Clarence 
W. Bowen, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Centennial of Wasbington’s Inaugur- 
ation, 251 Broadway, New York, desires in- 
formation regarding the portraits of Thomas 
Fitzsimons, Thomas Hartley and Thomas 
Scott, Members of Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania. These portraits, for the Memorial 
Volume, are particularly desired, to com- 
plete the list of portraits of the Pennsylvania 
delegation in Congress at the time of Wash- 
ington’s Inauguration, 





HE NEXT MEETING OF THE 

Friends’ Institute Lyceum will held at 

Friends’ Select School, No. 140 North 16th 

Street, on Sixth-day, Second month 2oth, 

1891, at 8 o'clock P. M. 
SUBJECT ORNITHOLOGY, 

The “Delaware Valley Ornitholigical 

Club” will furnish papers on Birds. 


Friends generally are cordially invited to 
attend. 





AUCE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 





STATED MEETING OF THE WO- 
men's Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia will be held at 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Second 
month 27th, 1891, at 10,30 A. M. 
M. M. HAINES, Secretary. 





g@ When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Friends’ Review.” 















We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 
At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
The seventh and eighth parties of the season for 


CALIFORNIA 


will leave Philadelphia as follows :— 

Thursday, March 5.— Route via Chicago, Kansas 
City, Las Vegas Hot Springs, Santa Fe, Albuquer- 
que, Barstow, San Bernardino, etc, 

Tuesday, March 10.—Routo via Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Galveston, Housioo, San Antonio, El 
Paso, etc. 


The Transcontinental Journey will be made 
in Special Trains of Magnificent Vestibuled 
Pullman Palace Cars with Pullman Palace 
Dining Cars. 

A choice of Four Routes Syteseing, with Ten 
Parties under special escort. Return Tickets also 
Good on all trains until ay 2 Independent 
Tickets, covering all expenses both ways, and giv- 
ing entire freedom to the passenger in California 
and returning. Hotel coupons supplied if desired. 


Excursion.to Mexico.—March 10 
Annual Spring tours to Colorado, California, 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska.—April 20. 


4%-Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
whether book relating to California or Mexico tours 
is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


111 South Ninth 8t., (under Continental Hotel), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Single Copies, per Volume in advance 
Clubs of Five, a = 
Clubs of Ten, ™ . 











Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. If 
not paid within three munths full rates will 
be charged. 

Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 
ers.—On each mew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
first year : 

On $2.00 rate a commission of Fifty cents each. 
On 180 * “ Thirty “ 
On 160 “ « Twenty-five cents each 

Under this arrangement agents are to 
pay for their own papers. There is no ex- 


Ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 
ment of Club rates. 


Joun C. WinsTON, Publisher. 
$1.00 


THE STUDENT, ven vear. 
TRE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Martua H. Garrett : 
Lioyp BALDERsTON, Jr, } Editors, Gtn, Pa. 


J. M, Steere, Bus. Man,, Haverford College, Pa. 








THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


1, Memoir of Elizabeth Fry............... eees $0 30 
2. Youthful Pilgrims...........+....+. Crvcccecce 30 
8. Memoir of Wm. Penn.........0--ee.eeeecees 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 
6. Memoir of Maria Fox..........sse+-seeeeees 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler. and his Visit to 
The Pacis TabeB. 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. [lus.... 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
GOGMAR .cccccccccccccccccccctocecceccccces 
10. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 
1l. Memoir of Thomas Story............. eccocee 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 


14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 


Oe eee eee eee eee 


inson 
15. Memoir of Mary Capper.........- Geccsvecece 





16. — and Life of John Woolman, com- 

Wie so ccnccccens conteqoenssecessescenss 

17. ee Questions on the Gospels and 

CUB ccccccccccccccccsccovece Ceeccccccscees 

18. Memoir of Eliza Southall...........-++.000. 

19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c..........++ 

2%. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 

Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 

21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite... 1 


40 
30 
30 
40 
50 
50 
30 
30 
40 
30 
Society of Friends...........0+.seesseeeeee 30 
30 
45 
50 
50 
40 
23 
75 
50 
00 
23. Religious DORMER ccccosecece eeenueseesen 


ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney...........--seeeeee ose $1 58 
Annals of Early Friends. First Series......... 
Gurney’s Two Letters............scccceccsseseee 06 


Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 50 
A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly aE = or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 


7 





> When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Keview.” 


Dr, Boardman says: “It sets forth the princi- 
ples of that Peace which uuderlies the New Cov- 
enant in Christ, and which is the very spirit of 
our blessed Lord Himself. 

“ The story is an effective illustration of a sub- 
lime principle.” 


The pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston, 
says: “Itis a sincere bit of work, full of true 
and tender feeling, and clear insight into funda- 
mental moral principles. 

“ The incident of the funeral in the little meet- 
ing house in the pine forest, struck me as told 
with a combined simplicity and power rarely at- 
tained. The style is graceful and clear, and the 
moral of the book goes straight to the heart as 
well as the conscience,” 





ESTERBROOK 4s 


26 JOHN ST., N.Y. 








; - 479 
BUNYAN’S acents 





PILGRIM’S “ww 
PROGRESS ‘tortion. 


Over 100 fine illustrations, 55 full-page, by F. BAR- 
NARDand others. Plates in oilcolors. Large type, 
luxurious paper and binding. Large quarto. 


JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania 
—‘‘It is difficult to imagine presswork, illustrations, 
and binding which would more worthily furnish a 
setting for this wonderful book. The print is so 
attractive, thatI shall read it again from beginning 
to end, for the story is one of which we do not tire, 
and it is as fresh and inspiring to-day as when it 
was written by its illustrious author.’’ 

JOHN EATON, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Marietta College, Marietta, O.—* No matter how 
many other editions any one may have, he will not 
be satisfied without a copy of yours.”’ 

RT. REV. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, 
D.D., Bishop of the Synod of Chicago.—* Your 
edition is the only one which I have ever seen in 
which the setting is worthy of the gem.”’ 

E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of 
Millersville State Normal School.—" The printing, 
illustrations, and binding seem perfect, and render 
still more interesting and attractive one of the 
most interesting and instructive books ever written. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Agents, 


Every Christian family will want this handsome 
volume. It can be sold without so much talking as 
is required to sell other books. Send for full de- 
scription and terms, Territory assigned in order of 
application. Complete canvassing outfit, $1.00 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 
T. TRAEGER, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


NO. 31 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELF HIA, PA. 


KINDERGARTEN A monthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories. 
occupations, ete. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. — a yong, Samole com Commit, 

Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicages 











THE BEST MADE. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society 


Offers to those desiring a first-class work upon the proper 
position of Christians regarding 


SLAVERY AND THE LATE WAR, 


‘**THE HAYDOCKS’ TESTIMONY.” 


Dr. Braislin, of Brooklyn, says: “If the intel- 
ligent men and women of America would read 
and accept its principles, we should have a stronger 
guarantee of lasting peace than that which any 
Pan Congress can afford us. The story for its 
own sake has a charm which cannot fail to repay 
the reader, and wherever it goes it will be an 
Evangel.” 


Count Bernstorff, Chancellor of the Emperor 
William II, says: ‘“ It practically brings the Gos- 
pel before the readers. I am so thankful that you 
will allow me to publish a German translation.” 


Dr. Gay, of Rome, Italy, says: “One* of its 
chapters is the finest I ever read in English, 
French or Italian. I have sent my copy to be 
translated into Italian at home.” 


TO BE HAD AT 


THE ‘SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE, $1.50, BOUND, GOLD TOP. , k 
Mailed free upon receipt of the price. 


PAPER, 50 CENTS. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN| AMERICAN . FIRE 
nt vil AVE MORTGAGE TRUST CO. INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ts at ni CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 | 308 ana 30 — St., Philadelphia, 





SURPLUS *prns* +303,424.86 


lara 
aT i ai LEAST COST. Offer for sale to investors. Six per-cent Guaranteed 


Mortgages. six per-cent Debenture Bonds, a 
MODERN iS aa. e} oho and Sooresd interest. These securities have “ened 


HOME aging eeu ag of years, and are the most desirable on the 





For further particulars apply to 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
Texas Farm Mortgages, Debenture Bonds, Vendor 518 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
— other claims ..........+s+s++seee+ 1,733,053.18 
Lien Notes, of Purchase Meuer Mortgeces, Surplas over all Liabilities......... - 409,616.79 
Negotiated and Guaranteed by 7 and PER CENT. DENVER, COL., TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, sniiahinat 
, . 7 
Established, 1872. Interest paid at the Girard Life Insurance, An- : 
Because of the conservative and careful methods | nuity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
of this Company, and the great fertility of the sec- CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
tion, near Dallas, in which the loans are made, we For sale by BENJ. H. SMITH, RICHARD MARIS, Secretary 
Sattore these securities to be equal to the best now | ¥ 4 aws and INVESTMENTS JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, | aprinenne ye pnaaene Nir Ect DIRECTORS. 


4@ Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA Thos, H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lew oan, Charles P. Perot, 
AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. jereal Morris, meine 
ee elen 





THE J, B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. | Gyow a» eam 


f high rates to investors 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870.  Exiumedte.s investors, #19,313,270.08 without taking undue risks in 
: No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. its loans? 
Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are BEc AUSE it isa Mutual Com- 


made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be over- 


estimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. pny and all net 


profit goes to the investor. 





° a Our pamphlet tells the story, 
Our Debenture Bonds, issued to Jan'y 1, 1801 - - - = $8,614,951.80 Send for it. 
On First Mortgages on wort! = = * ” 946, H. F. NEWHALL, Manager, 
Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for sma Eastern Office: 533 Drexel Buildin 


amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. Home Savings =, PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 
Association 


Lean ° 
JAN'Y 1,1 1, 1861. oSPirax an sunrius, 1317,110.12 BeNBY DICKINSON, Mgr, Minneapolis, Assets, $530,000. 


The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trost GOMpaly of Philada. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000. Trustee, or Committee, and receives and exe- EFFINGHAM B B. . MORRIS. 
cutes trusts of every description from the courts, 





corporations and individuals, Also insures lives and grants annuities. sana vane. enaneen aaee 
All trust funds are-kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company, sdasnediy teed, niin dheaee Galen, 
Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at sight. J. ANDREW HARRIS. aivusum 6. ohannen 


SAFES IN BURCLAR-PROOF VAULT FOR RENT. SOLICITOR, 
Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping, un- GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 








der guarantee, i . ‘ MANAGERS, 
n safely without char EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. GAW, 
Wills receipted for and kept y arge. ity ee gg 


MASSEY, FRA 
NJAMIN W. RICHARDS, Geo. H. MOFADDEN. 


8B 
reer eee N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. SRLLIARD DENS, «CHARLES O DENWIND. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


THE “ STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 












Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 





Wrekorr, Seamans & BeEneDICT, 


=! .. 834 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





